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“THE  PRESIDENT  SPRANG  TO  HIS  FEET  WITH  A SNAP.  ‘NO,  HOVEY/  HE  SAID.  ‘IT 


MUST  NOT  BE.’ 


-Lincoln  and  the  Boy  Regiment,  page  5&t). 
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WHEN  the  State  Board  of  Education  vis- 
ited the  Normal  School  at  Normal, 
Illinois,  for  an  exhibition  geography  lesson, 
young  Aaron  Gove  drew  on  the  blackboard 
the  map  of  Charleston  Harbor.  He  demon- 
strated from  what  angle  the  Southerners  had 
fired  upon  Fort  Sumter,  what  was  the  strate- 
gic importance  of  the  fort,  and  just  why  it  had 
been  impossible  to  provision  it.  Hardly  the 
usual  scholastic  exercise,  this;  but  in  April  of 
1 86 1 the  war  spirit  among  these  young  West- 
erners of  Abolitionist  ancestry  had  to  find  vent. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  patriotism. 
The  founder  and  principal  of  Normal,  Charles 
E.  Hovey,  a tall,  silent  man  whose  hair  and 
beard  were  of  dense,  blue-black,  was  an  over- 
militant spirit  to  remain  a pedagogue.  Most 
of  the  pupils  who  shifted  restless  feet  under 
the  benches  were  boys.  When  Hovey  had 
practiced  law  in  Bloomington  he  had  encoun- 
tered the  growing  legal  skill  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  Ward  Lamon  was  the  next-door 
neighbor.  Moreover,  Mr.  Hovey’s  curly- 
haired,  bright-eyed  little  wife  had  not  forgot- 
ten a visit  to  Springfield  when,  at  the  recep- 
tion given  to  the  President-elect  by  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  Lincoln  had  lifted  the  tiny 
woman,  by  the  elbows,  until  her  eyes  were  on 
a level  with  his  own: 

“I  want  to  see  this  little  woman,”  he  had 
said. 

The  twentieth  of  the  following  July  found 
Hovey  in  Washington.  The  straggling,  dusty 


city,  dignified  only  in  the  spaciousness  and 
proportions  of  the  plan  which  might  occa- 
sionally be  guessed  at  through  the  incomplete- 
ness, was  seething  with  excitement,  quite  as 
much  as  with  summer  heat.  On  the  twenty- 
third  of  May  the  Union  troops  had  been 
moved  across  the  Potomac  and  encamped, 
from  Alexandria  to  Chain  Bridge,  on  the  first 
station  of  their  progress  “on  to  Richmond,” 
as  the  Northerners  said  with  confidence  and 
the  Southerners  with  sneers.  The  country 
waited  with  suspended  breath  on  the  brink 
of  the  collision. 

There  was  optimism  on  the  part  of  official 
Washington.  “There  is  no  doubt,”  they 
said,  “McDowell  will  rout  Johnston,  drive  all 
before  him,  ‘ on  to  Richmond.  ’ ” 

The  great  army  of  three-months  men — 
“sovereigns  in  uniform”  as  they  had  been 
grandiloquently  called — was  more  than  was 
necessary  to  end  the  struggle.  It  was  to  be  at 
the  most  a ninety  days’  war.  Even  Secretary 
Seward,  wise  and  sane  as  he  had  shown  him- 
self, was  confident  that  the  war  would  be  soon 
over.  Still  there  was  enough  of  the  Confed- 
erate element  and  influence  in  the  city  to  occa- 
sion discord  below  the  surface.  There  was 
nothing  but  talk  of  equipment,  formation, 
munitions,  provisions.  There  were  never- 
ending  arguments.  There  was  hardly  an 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  when  the  tramp  of 
infantry  might  not  be  heard  through  the 
streets.  Women  roused  themselves  at  night 
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to  hear  the  jingle  of  staff  officers  or  orderlies, 
and  turned  over  and  slept,  peacefully  thank- 
ful that  Washington  and  the  Union  had  such 
brave  protectors. 

At  Willard’s  Hotel,  where  congressmen, 
newspapermen,  wayfaring  officers,  civilians 
with  missions  to  the  President,  fought  wordy 
battles  over  after-dinner  cigars  or  pipes,  over 
toddies,  juleps  or  whisky  straight,  there  was 
still  very  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

But  silent  Mr.  Hovey,  with  his  mission  to 
the  President  locked  behind  his  lips,  shook 
his  head  when  he  heard  reiterated  the  boast 
that  it  would  need  but  ninety  days  at  most  to 
see  the  army  “on  to  Richmond.”  He  knew 
something  from  his  teacher’s  point  of  view, 
and  more  from  recent  experiences,  of  the 
difficulty  in  making  trained  soldiers  out  of 
boys — even  patriotic  boys.  And  of  whatever 
age,  the  three-months  men  were  boys  in  spirit 
and  military  discipline.  Very  few  of  the  great 
army  had  been  drilled  since  January,  as  had 
the  Massachusetts  men.  But  even  to  Jesse 
W.  Fell,  a friend  from  Illinois  whom  he  met, 
Hovey  said  nothing  about  his  purpose,  being 
a man  who  talked  very  little  about  other  peo- 
ple’s affairs,  and  not  at  all  about  his  own. 

On  the  twentieth,  which  fell  on  Saturday, 
Mr.  Hovey  went  to  the  White  House.  He  had 
only  a short  time  to  wait  after  he  sent  in  his 
name  to  the  President,  with  the  sesame  “Illi- 
nois” on  the  card.  But  in  those  moments  a 
stream  of  callers  passed  through  the  reception 
room  in  which  he  sat.  Officers  in  new  uni- 
forms and  officers  in  old  ones,  inventors  with 
plans  for  fortifying  the  capital,  soldiers  ask- 
ing favors  and  civilians  proffering  advice, 
men  who  were  plainly  cranks,  brushed  against 
him. 

When  the  doorkeeper  had  nodded  per- 
mission, Hovey  found  the  President  alone  in 
his  office  in  the  South  front  of  the  White 
House.  The  pigeonholes  of  the  secretary 
desk  were  crammed  with  papers;  a mass  of 
letters,  from  which  protruded  a corner  of  a 
military  map  with  fortifications  and  line  of 
march  marked  in  red  ink,  covered  the  desk. 
Some  manufacturer’s  circular  advertising  his 
firearms  had  fallen  to  the  floor.  Lincoln 
pushed  back  the  papers,  crossed  his  long  legs, 
and  turned  the  revolving  office  chair  until  his 
caller  was  brought  within  his  line  of  vision: 

“Well,  Mr.  Hovey,”  he  said,  cheerfully, 
‘ ‘ how  are  Illinois  folks  ? ” 

Hovey,  from  his  acquaintance  with  him  in 
Bloomington,  had  expected  to  see  the  Presi- 


dent looking  more  careworn.  Worn  he  was, 
but  there  was  a fine  glow  of  courage  and  buoy- 
ancy on  his  face,  of  relief  even,  that  showed 
how,  the  strain  of  decision  over,  he  faced  the 
future  with  confidence. 

“It’s  about  my  part  of  Illinois,  in  Normal, 
that  I wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  President.” 

“Need  an  appropriation  from  Congress  to 
carry  you  through  next  year?”  asked  the 
President,  kindly. 

“No,  no  I have  managed  to  get  that  to- 
gether— all  from  Illinois  capital.”  Mr.  Ho- 
vey’s  voice  was  singularly  low  and  soft  when 
he  was  indifferent  about  things.  And  already 
his  brave  fight  to  found  a great  school  in  a 
frontier  country  had  become  of  secondary  in- 
terest. “In  fact,  I may  not  be  at  the  school 
next  year.  I have  come  to  offer  you  a Normal 
regiment.” 

“A  Normal  regiment.  I didn’t  know  there 
were  enough  men  in  the  place  to  raise  a com- 
pany.” 

“There  are  not.  It  is  my  boys.”  The 
slow,  quiet  words  from  this  man  of  tropical 
coloring  were  compelling.  But  the  President 
was  not  so  calm.  This  touched  him  where  he 
was  vulnerable: 

“No,  no,  Hovey,  not  those  boys!  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  brothers  fighting  brothers  and 
fathers  going  to  war.  Let  us  not  drag  in  the 
babies.  Who  can  have  influenced  them?  It 
is  not  right.  We  must  put  a stop  to  this  war 
craze.  What  must  be  sacrificed,  must  be — 
but — not  the  boys!” 

“Wait  a minute,  Mr.  President,  and  let  me 
tell  you  how  it  came  about.”  Lincoln  settled 
himself  good-humoredly  back  in  his  chair. 
“This  year  we  were  to  bring  out  our  first 
graduating  class — you  know  we  did  not  start 
our  school  until  fifty-nine.  But  after  your 
call  for  volunteers  on  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
several  of  the  boys  left  to  enlist.  Joseph 
Howell  was  one  of  them.  Perhaps  you  know 
of  him?  He  went  into  the  Fourth  Illinois 
Cavalry.  More  of  them  wanted  to  leave. 
Apparently  we  would  have  no  class  to  gradu- 
ate. The  boys  were  on  fire  with  patriot- 
ism.” 

“Patriotism,  love  of  adventure,  animal 
courage — I know,  those  are  the  best  of  the 
motives  for  soldiering,”  said  the  President, 
soberly.  “But  only  one  of  them  is  a man’s 
motive.  And  they  are  all  untried.  ” 

“I  called  the  boys  together  finally,  and  told 
them  that  if  they  would  wait  and  graduate,  so 
that  when  the  war  was  over  they  would  still 
have  their  equipment,  I would  go  with  them 
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into  battle.  I wish  you  could  have  heard 
them  cheer.” 

“Doesn’t  take  much  to  make  boys  in  school 
cheer,  if  I remember,”  interrupted  the  Pres- 
ident, his  eyes  twinkling. 

“But  they  stayed,  and  studied — well,  too.” 
Lincoln  nodded  his  head  approvingly. 
“That  was  discipline.  That  is  worth  more.” 
“I  sent  for  an  officer  from  West  Point, 
Lieutenant  Crandall.  From  that  time  the 
boys  have  been  drilling,  with  sticks  because 
we  couldn’t  get  guns.  And  they  are  full  of 
pride  in  the  Normal  Regiment — the  Brain 
Regiment,  some  of  their  neighbors  call  it.” 
“A  regiment?”  said  the  President,  inquir- 
ingly. “You  haven’t  enough  boys  for  a 
regiment?” 

“There  are  two  full  companies  of  our 
boys  ” — an  irrepressible  pride  brought  em- 
phasis to  Hovey’s  voice  and  made  his  words 
come  quicker — “and  there  is  part  of  another. 
The  plan  is  for  our  boys  to  go  home  and  re- 
cruit their  companies,  the  officers  to  be  fur- 
nished by  us  because  of  our  longer  training. 
They  are  waiting  now  in  their  home  towns 
for  word  to  go  on.” 

Some  of  the  pride  that  marked  the  school- 
master’s face  was  reflected  on  the  President’s. 

“Boys?”  Lincoln  said,  thinking.  “But  Illi- 
nois boys!”  And  he  unconsciously  stretched 
out  his  own  long  arm  with  its  knotted  mus- 
cle, the  product  of  his  hardy  boyhood.  “In 
my  position  I must  care  for  the  whole  nation. 
But  I hope  there  is  no  injustice  in  my  being 
full  of  sinful  pride  over  the  young  rascals. 
But — I — don’t — know.” 

He  considered.  The  changes  of  his  feeling 
printed  themselves  along  the  furrows  of  his 
face  and  in  the  shadows  of  his  deep  eyes. 
Still,  there  was  a suggestion  of  something 
hard,  immovable,  under  the  surface  emotion. 
The  other  man,  with  his  hint  of  restrained 
fire  under  the  immobility  of  his  face,  waited. 

“This  isn’t  going  to  be  a long  war,”  said 
the  President,  tentatively.  “I  think  three 
months  may  see  the  end.” 

“I  think  it  will  be  a long  war,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,” said  Mr.  Hovey,  gravely. 

The  President  mused: 

“It  may  be.  It  may  be.  But  we  can’t 
afford  to  weaken  ourselves  by  expecting  the 
worst — however  much  we  must  prepare  for  it.” 
A pause.  The  President  sprang  to  his  feet 
with  a snap. 

“No,  Hovey,”  he  said.  “It  must  not  be. 
There  are  to  be  tens  of  thousands  in  this  coun- 
try where  there  are  now  thousands.  Every 


additional  thousand  will  bring  its  own  prob- 
lems. The  manhood  of  these  boys  will  be- 
hold some  of  them.  It  is  to  these  boys,  and 
their  kind,  that  we  look  to  solve  them.  There 
are  others  whose  lives  are  not  worth  so  much 
to  the  country.  Life  cannot  mean  so  much 
to  any  man  of  fifty-three — ” A momentary 
shade  of  melancholy  passed  over  his  face. 
“The  future  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of 
these  boys.  This  is  too  good  timber  to  be 
shot  at!” 

When  Mr.  Hovey,  crestfallen  because  he 
must  take  back  to  his  boys  the  verdict  that 
they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  fight  for  the 
Union,  went  down  to  Sunday  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  he  found  the  air  at  Willard’s 
thick  with  rumors  of  the  impending  battle 
across  the  Potomac.  It  was  no  moment  to 
leave  for  Illinois.  With  Jesse  Fell  he  made 
one  of  the  crowd  that  oozed  out  into  the  streets 
and  made  eddies  of  excited  beings  around 
newspaper  offices  and  street  corners.  The 
largest  crowd  was  around  the  doors  of  the  old 
office  of  the  Evening  Star  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Eleventh 
Street. 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  crowd  grew  thicker 
and  more  tense.  It  veered  this  way  and  that 
in  opinion  just  as  it  drifted  toward  any  new 
arrival  who  might  bring  word  of  battle,  or 
away  from  him.  The  broken  ejaculations 
that  were  now  and  then  heard,  in  a sudden 
lull,  or  when  a passer-by  had  a carrying  voice, 
bore  more  often  than  not  the  boasting  phrase: 
“On  to  Richmond,”  or  the  more  tense,  if  less 
frequent:  “Trust  Johnston  to  drive  them 

back!” 

Toward  noon  a man  hurried,  excitedly, 
from  the  West,  shedding  information  as  he 
walked: 

“Rapid  firing  from  heavy  guns,  dispatch  to 
the  War  Department!  ” he  announced,  breath- 
lessly, as  he  disappeared  within  the  Star  office. 

The  crowd  that  he  had  touched  became  a 
distributing  center  for  surmise,  argument, 
military  theories,  contention,  prophecy. 

An  hour  later  another  wave  of  excitement 
passed,  swelling  the  murmur  of  the  sweltering 
crowd. 

4 ‘ Associated  Press  courier  in ! Firing  heavy 
on  the  left  wing!”  was  passed  from  man  to 
man.  “In  the  direction  of  Bull  Run!” 

More  and  more  fierce  became  the  excite- 
ment as  the  afternoon  wore  on  and  the  reports 
became  more  extreme  and  more  contradic- 
tory. At  last,  when  the  distant  booming  of 
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cannon  could  be  heard,  Mr.  Hovey  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  He  tried  to  get  a pass 
to  the  front  across  Long  Bridge,  with  no 
avail.  In  desperation,  with  Fell,  he  hired  a 
small  boat  at  the  Seventh  Street  Wharf  and 
started  to  row  across  to  Alexandria.  It  was 
a feverishly  hot  afternoon,  but  the  fever  in  the 
veins  of  the  tall,  silent  man  was  fiercer. 

At  Alexandria  they  tied  their  boat  and  took 
the  first  road  into  which  they  could  stumble, 
toward  Manassas  Junction.  A carriage  con- 
taining four  black-coated  men  came  tearing 
past  them: 

“Three  batteries  taken!  Enemy  driven 
back  upon  Manassas!”  shrieked  a news- 
paper reporter,  waving  his  writing  pad. 

“McDowell’ll  be  in  Richmond  in  ninety 
days ! ” shouted  a wayfarer,  tossing  up  his  hat. 

“ Oh,  less  than  that,  less  than  that.”  They 
recognized  a New  England  Congressman,  who 
stood  up  and  bowed,  blandly  accepting  credit 
for  it  all. 

There  was  a minute’s  break  in  the  stream 
of  returning  noncombatants.  Hovey  after- 
wards thought  that  it  was  shortly  after  four 
when  a squad  of  men  made  their  appearance, 
running.  They  wore  the  blue.  When  they 
came  near  enough  to  be  seen,  their  faces, 
where  rivers  of  sweat  were  making  courses 
through  the  grime  of  dust  and  powder,  wore 
strange  expressions  for  the  faces  of  victors. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  demanded  Fell  of 
the  one  who  brushed  against  him.  The  man 
did  not  slacken  his  pace  to  gasp: 

“Fresh  troops!  Army  of  reenforcements! 
No  one  could  have  held  out!  ” And  a sullen 
youth,  lagging  in  the  rear,  growled: 

“Walked  us  forty-five  miles  in  thirty-six 
hours.  Made  us  fight  those  fighting  devils 
since  ten  o’clock.  And  then  expected  us  to 
fight  a fresh  army ! ” 

“Boys.  Undisciplined  boys.”  The  thought 
flashed  to  Hovey’s  schoolmaster  brain  even 
through  sudden  fear. 

The  fear  became  dismay  as  they  advanced 
into  a road  that,  seven  miles  from  Manassas, 
became,  momentarily,  impassable.  Team- 
sters lashing  their  horses  in  shameful  panic, 
soldiers  throwing  away  canteens  as  they  ran. 
An  orderly  who  dashed  up  tried  to  rally  one 
squad,  and  then  attempted  to  force  his  way 
back  against  the  current,  answered  the  man 
that  clutched  at  his  stirrup: 

“ Main  body  on  the  road  between  Manassas 
and  Fairfax  Courthouse.”  And  this,  with 
an  oath,  was  all  that  he  would  say,  for  a break 
in  the  crowd  offered  him  a channel  back. 


A scramble  over  open  country,  with  a blind 
sense  of  direction  as  their  guide,  brought  them 
into  another  road,  and  into  an  indescribable  sea 
of  tumult  and  panic.  They  found  that  they 
were  a mile  or  so  on  the  Manassas  side  of 
Fairfax  Courthouse.  The  road  was  an  im- 
passable jam  of  commissary  wagons,  strug- 
gling horses,  ordnance,  carriages  of  civilians. 
For  teams,  traffic  was  at  a standstill.  Hovey 
saw  men  deliberately  cut  traces  loose  and 
throw  carriages  into  outlying  fields  to  clear 
the  highway.  Every  crevice  was  filled  with 
panic-stricken  soldiers  who  made  their  way, 
running  where  they  could  reach  the  outskirts 
of  the  mob,  creeping  under  other  men’s 
shoulders  or  lifted  arms,  but  retreating  always. 

Wisps  of  rumor  reached  them,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  New  York  Fire  Zouaves,  the 
Minnesota  troops  and  the  Rhode  Island 
companies  were  bandied.  The  road  was  full 
of  pitfalls,  for  men  could  not  see  the  canteens 
and  knapsacks  which  twisted  restraining  straps 
between  the  feet  that  stumbled  over  them. 

Just  beyond  the  two  men,  as  they  paused 
for  a moment  undecided  which  way  to  go,  was 
a patch  of  road  where  man  after  man  staggered 
and  fell  and  horses  slid  onto  their  knees.  The 
ground  was  slippery  with  commissary  wheat, 
hundreds  of  bags  of  which  had  been  thrown 
out  and  burst  through  the  sacking.  A Wash- 
ington reporter  whom  Hovey  recognized, 
Crosby  Noyes,  worked  his  way  along  through 
the  field  beside  the  road,  his  face  a study  of 
grief  and  reportorial  zeal. 

Joining  the  stream,  for  the  time,  some  ten 
minutes’  toilsome  progress  brought  the  two 
men  opposite  a carriage  where  three  senators, 
whose  faces  were  well  known  to  the  country, 
sat.  One  glance  at  the  downcast  faces  of 
Chandler,  Wilson  and  Wade  convinced  Hovey 
that  there  was  no  hope.  The  great  Union 
Army  was  in  retreat! 

At  Fairfax  Courthouse  the  men  from 
Illinois  halted.  They  heard  that  the  place 
was  being  used  for  a hospital,  and  Fell  decided 
to  stay  and  help.  But  Hovey,  who,  through 
burning  eyes,  looked  out  at  the  rout  where 
no  influence  seemed  to  sway  men  but  naked 
fear,  felt  something  like  anger  swell  in  his 
heart,  together  with  an  aching  sense  of  grief. 
And  he  stayed,  lips  compressed,  black  eyes 
lowering,  to  gaze  at  the  passing  mob. 

Half  of  one  of  the  Rhode  Island  regiments 
wavered  through  the  crowd.  They  had  lost 
all  semblance  of  formation  and  dragged  them- 
selves hopelessly  along,  begrimed,  exhausted, 
spiritless. 
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“Where  are  your  officers?”  demanded 
Civilian  Hovey.  A shake  of  the  head  was 
the  only  response.  The  Illinois  schoolmaster 
drew  himself  up: 

“Halt!”  he  ordered,  sternly.  The  dull 
eyes  of  the  men  turned  to  this  new  leader,  who 
had  not  had  his  spirit  broken  by  having  fled. 
Automatically  they  obeyed  him. 

“Right-face!  Ten  steps  forward-march!” 
This  brought  them  out  of  the  crowd.  “ Close- 
ranks!”  They  were  in  some  approach  to 
formation.  “Left-face!  Forward-march ! ” 
Placing  himself  at  their  head  he  marched 
away,  bringing  in,  in  good  order,  one  stray 
detachment  from  the  retreat  of  Bull  Run. 

Through  the  hot,  difficult  march  toward  the 
river  front,  through  the  bivouac  of  the  summer 
night  shared  with  his  shepherdless  sheep, 
through  the  talk  that  preceded  it  when  the  men 
had  become  rested  enough  to  talk,  through 
the  dogged  tramp  of  the  next  morning,  the 
thought  that  beat  constantly  in  his  brain  was: 

“The  President!  Does  he  still  hope  the 
war  will  be  over  in  a year?  Will  he  need  my 
boys?” 

On  that  gloomy  morning  of  the  twenty- 
second  with  its  raw  drizzle,  there  was  no 
thought  in  Washington  save  of  the  defeat; 
there  was  no  incident  save  the  momentary 
arrival  of  fragments  of  shattered  companies, 
remnants  of  regiments;  there  was  no  hope  save 
that  a large  portion  might  have  escaped;  there 
was  no  work  along  the  line  of  the  retreat  save 
to  care  for  the  crestfallen  soldiers.  The  char- 
itable sent  wagons  to  pick  up  the  exhausted, 
served  coffee  or  soup  from  wash  boilers  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  or  took  soldiers  into 
their  homes.  A huckster  bought  out  the 
stock  of  a brother  tradesman  that  he  might 
have  his  wagon  to  pick  up  foot-sore  “sover- 
eigns in  uniform”  along  the  road. 

After  Hovey  had  conducted  his  charges  to 
the  building  where  they  had  been  temporarily 
sheltered  a few  days  before,  he  went  to  the 
White  House.  It  was  then  late  afternoon. 
He  was  but  one  of  the  many  hurrying  in  the 
same  direction,  the  thought  in  everybody’s 
mind  and  on  everybody’s  lip:  “ WTiat  will  the 
President  do  now;  can  he  save  Washington; 
can  he  bear  defeat;  can  he  rally  the  army?” 

No  more  boasts  of  the  prowess  of  Scott,  of 
McDowell,  of  “Little  Mac,”  of  the  valor  of 
the  “sovereigns  in  uniform.”  Drawn  as  to  a 
magnet,  it  seemed  to  Hovey  that  the  whole 
city  was  hurrying  to  lay  its  burden  on  one  man. 
In  varying  tones,  with  varying  motives,  every 
unit  was  asking  the  same  question: 


“What  now,  Mr.  President?” 

The  anteroom  to  the  President’s  office  was 
crowded  as  before;  only  where  there  had  been 
cheerful,  confident  bustle,  there  was,  for  that 
hour  at  least,  a pause  of  dismay.  Men  drifted 
together  in  little  groups,  to  discuss  the  defeat 
with  lowered  voices  and  with  downcast  and 
apprehensive  faces.  Later  the  nation  was  to 
awake  to  wiser  optimism  and  more  patient 
effort.  But  now  there  were  not  many  who, 
like  Hovey,  walked  with  purpose  braced  and 
with  eager  mind  bent  on  the  future. 

Wffien  Hovey  was  admitted  to  the  executive 
office  and  first  looked  at  the  President,  sitting 
at  the  same  desk,  with  apparently  the  same 
mass  of  papers  before  him,  the  same  maps 
and  printed  reports,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
nothing  was  changed.  The  atmosphere  of 
calm,  of  poise,  was  impressive  after  the  tumult 
of  the  streets. 

Then,  when  Lincoln  had  wheeled  himself 
around  until  his  visitor  came  within  his  line 
of  vision  and  had  said,  “Well,  Hovey?” 
the  Illinoisian  saw  that  the  man  before  him 
had  not  slept. 

It  was  as  if  all  of  the  emotions,  rage,  shame, 
fear,  despair,  weariness,  dull  indifference,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Hovey  had  been  living 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  had  entered 
into  the  soul  of  the  man  who  fronted  him  and 
had  been  photographed  indelibly  upon  the 
sensitive  lens  of  the  eye,  never  to  be  effaced. 

The  expression  of  the  face  was  the  same  as 
it  had  been  two  days  before,  only  the  furrows 
of  the  cheeks  had  stiffened,  as  though  to  hold 
there  optimism,  courage,  by  main  force. 

The  pose  was  the  same,  but  the  shoulders 
had  braced  themselves,  into  less  buoyant, 
more  effective  strength,  like  that  with  which  a 
stevedore  faces  a long,  hard  job  of  hauling; 
less  spectacular  than  the  jaunty  ease  with 
which  he  lifts  a cask  with  one  heave  of  mighty 
muscle,  but  more  impressive  to  the  man  who 
knows. 

“Well,  Hovey,  what  now?”  The  President 
turned  from  his  question  to  scribble  down  a 
memorandum  on  the  sheet  that  lay  before 
him,  already  half  filled. 

“That  was  what  I have  come  to  ask  you, 
Mr.  President,”  was  the  cautious  answer. 

“Of  course  we  know  now  that  the  war  will 
last  indefinitely.  If  we  had  won  a decisive  vic- 
tory yesterday  we  might  now  be  able  to  see  the 
end.  But  now,  we  are  drawing  up  plans  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Army.  Volunteers 
for  three  years,  instead  of  three  months.  And 
a long  discipline.  The  fault  was  not  with  the 
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officers  yesterday,  nor  with  the  courage  of  the 
men.  There  were  raw  troops  on  both  sides — 
boys ” 

“But  about  my  boys,  Mr.  President.  Will 
you  take  them  now?” 

The  alert  resourcefulness  faded  for  a mo- 
ment from  Lincoln’s  face  and  left  it  sad. 
For  a moment  he  did  not  reply.  Then  he 
said,  slowly: 

“A  little  drummer  boy  was  cut  in  two  by  a 
canister  shot  yesterday.  One  of  the  officers 
heard  him  scream — once.”  The  President 
closed  a Manual  of  Tactics  that  lay  open  on 
the  desk,  with  hand  that  fumbled. 

“It’s  going  to  be  a long  war,”  he  said  to 
himself  firmly. 

Then  he  veered  suddenly  and  faced  his 


visitor  again:  “Yes,  bring  out  your  boys. 

We’ll  have  to  call  out  the  babies  next!  Bring 
them  here  and  I’ll  make  them  my  bodyguard. 
The  future  of  the  country  is  in  their  hands,  as 
I said;  but,  first  they  will  have  to  fight  to  have 
a country.” 

He  stopped,  and  Hovey  saw  that  the  bands 
that  bound  his  face  to  resolution  were  melt- 
ing in  the  fire  of  pity.  He  spoke  again: 

“Illinois  boys,  drilling  with  sticks  over  their 
shoulders  instead  of  guns,  thinking  they  can 
forecast  War!” 

He  turned  back  to  his  papers,  and  the 
Illinoisian  watched  while  the  emotion  slipped 
from  him,  and  his  shoulders  stiffened  into  en- 
durance. It  was  a face  that  was  merely  calm 
that  nodded  Hovey  good-by. 
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AND  now  for  the  exact  way  in  which  this 
tremendous,  incalculable  power  we  be- 
stowed upon  Mr.  Hill  and  his  friends  “builds 
up  the  Northwest” — also  other  regions. 

Take  a map  of  the  United  States  and  study 
attentively  the  distribution  of  the  large  cities. 
You  will  observe  that  after  you  leave  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  the  natural  population  centers 
are  about  equidistant. 

Pittsburg  is  about  as  far  from  the  coast  as 
Buffalo  is,  Cleveland  is  situated  relatively 
much  like  Detroit;  you  go  four  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  northwest  of  Chicago  and  find 
the  metropolis  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
or  you  go  five  hundred  miles  southwest  and 
you  find  Kansas  City,  or  five  hundred  miles 
due  west  and  find  Omaha.  Denver  is  as 
far  from  Omaha  as  Omaha  is  from  Chicago; 
Salt  Lake  City  is  another  five  hundred  miles’ 
remove.  Portland,  Oregon,  is  about  seven 
hundred  miles  north,  and  Los  Angeles  about 
five  hundred  miles  south  of  San  Francisco. 
Cities  like  Atlanta  and  Fort  Worth,  even 
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though  inland,  are  clearly  destined  to  be 
great  central  points  for  production  and 
distribution.  Streams  of  trade  head  for  such 
places;  inevitable  markets  for  vast  areas  of 
•rich  country,  they  are  noted  of  men  as  the 
industrial  capitals  to  be. 

In  the  far  Northwest  the  obvious  inland 
center,  having  not  alone  the  favored  situation 
but  a marvelous  combination  of  natural  ad- 
vantages, is  the  city  of  Spokane,  Washington. 

It  is  about  three  hundred  and  forty  miles 
inland  from  any  Pacific  Coast  city;  * it  is 
fifteen  hundred  miles  west  of  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis;  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
other  metropolis  within  three  or  four  hundred 
miles. 

Beyond  all  this,  it  is  the  natural  center  and 
market  place  for  an  enormous  area  of  mar- 
velously fertile  and  very  beautiful  country, 
the  true  garden  spot  of  the  Northwest,  the 

* Four  hundred  miles  from  Seattle  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway,  five  hundred  and  forty-one  miles  from  Portland,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  miles  from  Seattle  by  the  Great  North- 
ern Railway. 


